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EXTRACTS  EROM  1SI7  REPORT  OF  OFFICE  OF  EXTENSIOfJ  WORK  IN  THE  SOUTH 


Comty  Agents:     The  whole  system  of  extension  -^'ork  is  centered  a^bout 
the  county  agents'  project.     Mora  than  half  of  all  the  ext3nsion  ftmds  from 
all  som-ces  is  spent  on  this  "branch  of  the  service.     There  were  employed 
dtiring  the  year  860  county  agents,  28  assistant  county  agents,  31  cotmty 
agents   (boys'  cliibs),  and  65  negro  local  agents.     It  is  still  the  aim  to 
have  a  man  and  woman  county  agent  in  all  agricial tural  coimties  as  so cn  as 
ftmds  are  available. 

Congress  passed  the  Emergency  Appropriation  Bill  to  stimulate  crop 
production  early  in  the  new  yeax  beginning  July  1,  1917,   and  this  will 
temporarily  provide  for  carrying  out  the  idea  of  supplying  agents  for  all 
co-unties.     The  agent  is  now  almost  universally  recognized  as  the  agricul- 
tural leader  in  his  co-onty.     It  should  be  understood  that  all  results 
accomplished  in  extension  work  are  not  credited  entirely  to  the  agent  s 
individual  efforts.     He  is  the  medi^jim  through  which  all  agricultural 
workers  in  the  county,  whether  members  of  the  extension  force  or  others, 
must 'work.     The  ultimate  success  and  popularity  of  the  work  in  the  county 
depend  largely  upon  whether  the  agent  has  the  ability  to  marshal  ..all  the 
forces  so  as  to  attain  the  maximum  resmts.     The  scope  of  the  work  and 
the  responsibilities  of  the  agent  have  been  so  increased  that,  without 
the  expert  advice  and  assistance  of  specialists, members  of  the  college 
force,  and  the  loyal  support  and  a.id  of  the  commimity  leaders,   it  would 
be  absolutely  impossible  to  meet  all  the  calls  miade  upon  his  time.  All 
agents  are  now  required  to  subm.it  definite  plans  of  work  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,     outlining  the  main  features  that  it  is  proposed  to  push. 
A  few  of  the  fundamentals  which  all  agents  are  required  to  Imow  and  observe 
are  that  his  services  belong  to  all  the  people  in  the  county;  that  a  lim- 
ited number  of  concrete  demonstrations  with  staple  crops  must  be  estab- 
lished in  different  parts  of  the  county;   that  the  amount  of  individual 
work  must  be  limited;   that  the  leading  problems  must  be  kept  in  mind  and 
not  to  consume  too  much  of  his  time  on  the  details  and  m.inor  questions 
that  may  be  put  to  him;  and  that  community  or  other  agricultural  organi-     '  . 
zations  must  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent.     Of  co^urse  he  must  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  advise  and  assist  in  all  agric-jltural  problems; 
but  it  i3  found  necessary  to  confine  the  principal  part  of  the  work  to 
somie  definite  problems. 

When  war  was  declared  in  April,  1917,   all  branches  of  the  coop- 
erative extension  work  of  the  colleges  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agricul t-'ore  in  the  Southern  States  were  materially  affected-  Plans 
for  the  year  were  definitely  changed  to  m^eet  emergency  conditions.  It 
was  decided  in  conference  of  all  the  agricultural  workers  of  the  comtry 
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that  tho  no  St  'important  prolDlom  of  the  J\inerican  farmer  was  to  increase 
food  production.     All  other  lin3s  of  the  v/ork  were  made  secondary  to 
this  great  prohlen.     Consequently,   the  larger  portion  of  the  time  of 
all  agents  and  other  extension  workers  was  given  to  productive  and 
conservation  work. 

M though  the  emergency  fijnds  appropriated  "by  Congress  did  not 
become  available  until  August,  1917,   tho  plans  for  carrying  on  ex- 
tension work  were  definitely  rearranged  to  meet  the  emergency  needs  of 
the  country.     In  m.ost  of  the  States,  new  agents  were  employed  before  the 
close  of  the  fisca.1  year  on  the  regular  Department,  State  and  county 
funds,  anticipating  the  subsequent  passage  of  the  Emergency  Act,  Uhen 
the  Emergency  Act  became  a  law  in  Aug-ast,   a  number  of  the  agents  already 
appointed  were  transf  erred  to  these  funds,  but  it  was  well  into  the  fall 
before  the  full  effect  of  the  Emergency  Act  could  be  felt,  nevertheless, 
it  is  only  just  to  report  as  a  part  of  the  accompli shjnents  of  the  coopera- 
tive extension  work  in  the  fifteen  Southern  States  the  entire  work  for  the 
year  1917,  because  this  work  was  very  largely  accomplished  by  those  who 
were  appointed  and  actively  in  the  service  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  June. 

Organization:  Specia^l  attention  should  be  called  to  tho  fact  that 
ther3  was  increased  a^ctivity  in  organization  vvork  in  1917.     In  practically 
every  county  in  the  South  v;here  there  was  a  county  agent  in  1917,  he  re- 
ceived his  salary  partly  from  the  United  States  Departmiant  of  Agrici:LL trre, 
partly  from  the  Smith-Lever  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Agric-'ol t'oral 
College,  and  partly  from  the  co^jnty.     The  total  co-ccnty  appropriations 
for  that  year,   over  and  aoove  all  offsets  to  the  Smith-Lever  fmio.  in  th3 
Southern  States,  amounted  to  $656,714-57.     Those  funds  arc  generally 
derived  from  direct  appropriations  from,  the  county  fiscal  authorities, 
eithar  from  the  county  court,  county  board  of  supervisors,  county  board 
of  education,  or  other  authority  receiving  their  f-onds  fromx  public  taxes. 
Almost  all  funds  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  county  agents,  therefore, 
come  from,  public  sources. 

Types  of  supporting  organizations  by  counties  vary  in  the  different 
Southern  States  according  to  local  conditions  but  are  developing  very 
strongly.     As  showing  the  great  increase  of  local  farmers'  or  comm.-mity 
clubs  to  support  the  comty  a^ent  in  his  v/ork,   the  following  figures  are 
given  for  the  three  years,  1915,  1916,  and  1917,  as  ta2:cn  from,  the  agents' 
reports: 

1915  1916   1917 

Earners'  or  cor.^iaunity  clubs  organized...  1,712  3,508  3,507 
Membership  thereof  44,548      73,550  113,316 

In  most  of  the  States  ther.i  ha,s  been  a  very  marked  davjlopment 
along  the  line  of  community  organization.     On  account  of  the  length  of 
time  some  county  agents  have  been  at  work  and  the  established  public 
character  of  their  work,   there  ar  j  counties  in  the  South  which  have  not 
felt  the  necessity  of  local  organization.     In  such  counties  almost  every 
farmer  knows  the  county  agents,   the  public  officials  all  Iciow  him.,  his 
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work  is  recognized  as  a  public  activity,   and  the  need  for  definite  or- 
ganization v/oiild  not  seem  so  lorgent  as  in  soine  newer  counties,  although 
the  Department  has  constantly  ^arged  upon  all  cc-jnties  the  advisihility 
of  perfecting  strong  organiza-cions.     Prior  to  the  "beginning  of  the  v/ar 
in  most  co-jnties  where  there  was  an  interest  in  organization,  it  was 
"built  up  generally  in  two  ways:   In  some  States  "by  the  selection  of  a 
•committee  of  farmers  representing  all  sections  of  the  county  forming  an 
advisory  council  v/ith  the  county  agent.    With  this  as  a  "basis,   the  forma- 
tion of  local  or  comm^anity  organizations,   federated  together  tlircugh  this 
committee  into  a  county  organization,  went  on  system.atically ,     In  some 
States,  however,   the  comity  central  organization  was  deferred  ur.til 
the  community/  organizations  could  "be  perfected. 

The  emergency  war  work,  after  this  co-jntry  entered  the  contest, 
has  "brought  ahout  a  greater  interest  in  organization,     \71iile  most  of 
this  has  developed  since  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  this 
report  is  written,   it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  in  many  States  in  the 
South  there  is  a  tendency  to  form  a  unit  organization  syatem,  tln-ough 
which  the  National,   State,   and  County  Councils  of  Defense  may  v^ork  and 
through  which  the  Food  Administrators  may  operate,  and  the  same  organ- 
ization serves  as  the  supporting  organization  of  the  couaty  agent. 
Hence  the  organization  work  in  the  South  was  at  the  termxination  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,   in  a  condition  of  rapid  transforma- 
tion,  the  results  of  which  cannot  "be  fully  reported  until  another  year 
has  passed. 


ITumher  of  Farmers  reached 

The  total  nui^alDer  of  farmers  and  farm  wom.en  reached  in  the  work 
is  a  matter  partially  of  accurate  record  "but  partially  an  estim.ats. 
Every  county  agent  in  the  South  conducts  a  large  n-om'ber  of  dem.onstra- 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  "best  agricultural  practices. 
This  regular  and  definite  work  has  gone  forward  in  the  year  1917  as  in 
other  years.     The  same  is  true  of  the  home  dem.onstration  agents  and  boys* 
club  agents.     Tnej  have  conducted  their  work  along  the  regular  lines  of 
enlisting  persons  to  demonstrate  on  farms  and  in  homxes.     Under  pressure 
of  the  war,  however,   in  1917  a  largo  amount  of  em.ergency  work  was  done, 
and  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  n-umher  of  farm.ers,   farm  women  . 
and  boys  and  girls  reached  and  instructed  in  prohlems  of  great2r  food 
production,   canning,  preserving,   and  otherwise  conserving  food  for 
future  use.     Agents  of  all  kinds  gave  advice  and  instructions  to 
everyone  with  whom,  they  came  in  contact.     Ths  organization  working 
with  them,  greatly  increased  the  niimher  of  persons  reached.     T}-e  reports 
from,  county  agents  sho'/V  that  there  were  303,723  farm.s  reached  with 
definite  demionstrations  in  the  growing  of  crops,   raising  and  feeding 
of  live  stock,  marketing  prohlemis,   etc.     The  numher  of  acres  covered 
hy  the  crop  demionst  rat  ions  alone  in  1917  was  2,857,485.     In  addition 
to  these,   a  conservative  estim.ate  of  the  niamiher  of  farms  directly 
reached  hy  the  county  agents  in  1917  is  1,650,000.     This  estimate 
is  conservative;  and,    in  all  prohahility ,    is  mach  heiow  the  act^jal 
facts.     The  fig-ares  named  are  ah  out  60  per  cent  of  all  farms  in  the 
South.     The  direct  and  indirect  influence  of  the  comty  agents'  work 
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and  the  proportion  of  the  farmers  reached  last  year  was  i-;.uch  higher 
than  this. 

In  the  "boys'  cluh  work,  conducted  "by  the  club  specialist  and 
the  co-'onty -..agents,  assisted  "by  co-unty  superintendents,   school  teachers, 
and  other  group  leaders,  a  great  deal  of  ei^tra  work  wa,s  done.    As  in 
the  work  V7ith  farmers  and  v/ith  farm  v/omen  and  girls,   the  "boys'  work 
during  1917  may  he  roughly  divided  into  two  kinds:  regular  enrollment 
of  boys  in  reg^jlar  clu"bs  and  the  emergency  work,  larger  in  number 
of  persons  reached  but  possibly  less  strict  in  req.uir ements.  The 
total  enrollment  of  boys  in  all  tj'pes  of  clubs  in  the  South  in  the  past 
year  in  the  regular  work  was  115,745,  while  in  the  em.ergency  work  between 
three  and  fo^jr  hundred  thousand  additional  beys  received  the  personal 
attention  of  the  county  agents  and  others. 

In  the  regular  home  demonstration  work  there  v/ere  83,227  women 
who  did  reg-alar  work  in  their  homes  for  ohe  benefit  of  themselves  and 
their  commmity  cliibs  to  which  they  belong.     There  were  3,812  commu- 
nity clubs  of  women  organized  for  purposes  of  instruction.     In  the  girls' 
work  there  were  73,306  girls  in  regular  v/ork  organized  into  clubs.  These 
people,  like  the  demonstrators  with  the  men,  gave  accurate  reports  of 
their  results.    For  example:   the  girls  put  up  12,844,513  cans  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  while  the  woman  enumerated  above  put  up  34,953,577  cans 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.     Th^se  v/omen  and  girls  also  usod  t':e  new  hom.e 
drying  process,   taught  for  the  first  time  last  year,  and  thus  preserved 
for  future  use  5,511,881  pounds  of  dried  vegetahlcs  and  fruits.  They 
picldLed  or  brined  vegetables  to  the  extent  of  1,176,683  gallons. 

In  addition  to  this  reg-jdar  work,   the  agents  em.ployed  in  1917 
enlisted  an  emergency  enrollment  of  about  2,500,000  v/omen  and  girls,  who 
undertook  to  raise  gardens,  and  especially  to  can  and  preserve  for  fut-^jre 
use.    No  written  reports  were  received  from,  many  on  this  em.ergency  en- 
rollment, but  a  very  conservativ3  estimate  of  the  rosudts  obtained  by 
them  would  warrant  us  in  saying  that  approximately  200,000,000  cans  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  were  proserved  for  future  use  through  the  activi- 
ties of  the  home  demonstration  agents  in  the  year  1917. 

In  the  spring  of  1917  a  vary  noteworthy  piece  of  work  was  per- 
formed by  the  Office  of  Extension  Work  in  the  South,   in  cooperation  with 
the  Extension  Service  in  each  of  the  fifteen  Southern  States.     It  v;as 
discovered  that  the  supply  of  tin  cans,  owing  to  war  conditions,  was 
exceedingly  limited.     The  War  Industries  Board,   'che  Food  Administration, 
Priority  Boards,   etc. ,  had  so  drawn  upon  the  steel  production  of  the 
country, and  the  ocean  traffic  had  so  limit  3d  the  supply  of  tin  that 
there  was  grave  danger  of  home  canners  not  being  able  to  abtain  tin 
cans.     By  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,   th3  Coimcil  of 
National  Defense,  V'ar  Industries  Boards,   and  other  public  offices  in 
Washington,   an  arrangement  was  m.ade  for  the  distribution  of  tin  cans 
by  having  each  hom.e  demonstration  agent  arrange  for  the  pooling  of 
orders  in  her  county  in  the  hands  of  some  business  man  or  public- 
spirited  organization.     These  local  parties  made  the  orders,  which 
were  approved  by  the  home  dem.onstration  agent,  by  the  Directors  of 
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Extension,  and  "by  the;  Office  cf  Extonsion  Worli  in  the  South,  -.vit::  the 
definite  understanding  that  cans  wo-jld  he  distributed  to  users  at  cost, 
"plus  freight  and  h^andling  charges-     This  action  not  only  greatly  steadied 
the  price  of  tin  cans  in  the  field  hut  assisted  in  the  distrihution  of 
approximately  ten  million  tin  cans  to  farm  women  and  girls  for  the  preser- 
vation  of  food  for  future  use. 

CATIPAI&NS 

The  food  production  campaign  for  the  year  1917  vvas  planned  to  stim- 
ulate food  production  to  the  extent  of  supplying  the  South  with  food  and 
feed  from  its  ovm  soil.     The  "safe  farm.ing"  program  advocated  hy  the  Ce- 
partmiont  was  a  simple  and  direct  program,   involving  the  production  on 
every  farm  of  the  food  for  the  fam.ily  and  the  feed  for  the  livestock, 
as  a  means  of  economic  safety,     idn  increase  of  corn,  hay,  peanuts,  soy 
heans,  velvet  "beans  and  home  gardens,   including  hoth  Irish  and  sweet 
potatoes  and  sorgh-um  or  cane  for  syrup,  for  h-uman  food  and  for  feed  for 
the  live  stock  was  asked.     The  progran:  alsc  emphasized  the  importance  of 
each  farm  heing,  as  nearly  as  possihle,   self-sustaining.     It  recommended 
the  supplying  of  milk,   eggs  and  meat  for  the  far.-.ily  on  every  farm  and  an 
increased  production  of  all  of  these  food' products,   so  that  the  excess  might 
supply  cities  and  towns.     After  the  food  supply  ha.d  heen  amply  cared  for, 
it  recommended  the  production  of  cotton  as  the  miain  cash  crop  in  all  cotton 
territory. 

In  1917  there  was  an  increase  in  the  production  of  all  food  crops 
in  the  South  except  rice  and  hay.     As  to  rice,   there  was  a  slight  decrease 
over  1916,  due  principally  to  protracted  drouth  and  salt  wat^r.     The  corn 
crop  increased  fromi  803,189,000  hushels  to  930,868,000  "bushels,  which  is 
the  next  to  the  largest  crop  production  in  the  South,     the  largest  heing 
in  1915,     The  v/heat  crop  increased  hut  slightly, due  to  the  had  winter 
of  1916-17.     The  record  shows  an  increase  of  from.  106,625,000  hushels 
to  117,662,000  bushels.     The  oat  crop,   on  account  of  the  heavy  winter 
killing  already  referred  to,   shows  a  very  slight  increase.     In  1916 
it  was  139,179,000  hushels;   in  1917,  139,503,000  hushels.     The  hay 
crop  did  not  increase,  partly  due  to  the  high  pri(ge  cf  winter  legme 
seed^  partly  to  seasonable  conditions,  but  partly  due  to  the  great 
increase  in  the  velvet  bean  crop,  which  is  not  scheduled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  as  hay.     The  figure  for  1916  v/as  10,879,000 
tons;  for  1917,  10,319,000.     Irish  potatoes  increased  from  48,691,000 
bushels  to  67,982,000  bushels.     Sweet  potatoes  increased  from  64,720,000 
bushels  to  79,630,000  bushels.     The  acreage  in  velvet  beans  increased  179 
per  cent;  peanuts  increased  94  per  cent;  while  the  garden,   fruit  and 
other  crops  of  similar  nature  increased  by  several  hundred  per  cent. 

The  follov/ing  table  shows  the  relative  progress  of  the  eleven 
cotton  States  of  the  South  in  the  production  of  food  and  feed  crops, 
as  compared  with  cotton.     The  upper  figure  in  each  column  shows  the 
acreage  and  the  lower  figure  the  production.     The  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  corn,  wheat,   oats,  hay,  potatoes  and  sweet 
potatoes  will  thus  be  seen  to  be  great  during  the  nine  years  shovm  in 
this  table,  while  the  production  of  cotton  has  not  mxaterially  increased. 
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Total  Acreage  and  Production,  1909  to  1917 


m 

Eleven  Southern  States 


X-Ala,,  Ark.,  Fla. ,  Ga. ,  La.,  Lliss. ,       C, ,   01d.a.  ,  .  S,  C. ,  Tenn.  ,  Tex.) 


(000  omitted) 


incroaso 

1909  1910  1911  1912  1913  1914  1915  191S  1917  over  1909 

Acres    30P34  33261  35851  34124  35915  36575  31228  34733  32278  4..68 

Cotton          9948  11524  15549  13512  14034  15964  11092  11303  10785  8»42 
(Bales)* 

Acres    30808  34119  35233  35904  35176  34074  36360  35144  39685  '  28.81 

Corn          461543  564752  539136  685333  658252  610851  785045  600294  582543  47.90 
(Bus . ) 

Acres      2728  3914  3531  3920  4188  5315  7535  5845  6641  143. 

rneat          28622  55120  34619  45829  51009  851 38  93275  68854  74857  152. 
(Bus.) 

Acres     ,2979  3378  3630  3576  4140  4355  5443  5140  5534  87.4 

Oats           51847  90577  65506  90559  97237  102585  155314  122445  120513  133. 
(Bus .  ) 

Acres      2730  2776  2590  3252  3487  34^^  8  3971  4560  5601  105. 

Hay               3108  3428  2511  4295  4214  4577  6475  6154  6510  109. 
(Tons) 

Acres        241  246  253  252  259  260  275  275  353  45.5 

Potatoes    16693  17503  13765  19084  17798  16297  21521  19365  27987  67.7 
(Bus.) 

Acres        520  520  492  473  515  495  606  655  834  60. 

Sweet  Pot. 43597  46502  42516  43832  47055  45481  61826  57336  72870  67. 
(Bus.) 


*  500  IIds.  -  excluding  1  inters. 
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Wheat  and  Eye  Campaigns :     In  the  fall  of  1917  a  wheat  and  r^^'e  canpaign 
was  conducted  in  the  South,   as  in  all  ether  sections,  resulting  in  a  general 
increase  in  the  seeding  of  these  crops,  rrrigin^^  fron  ].  per  cent  to  100  per 
cent.     Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,   ai-ion;;  the  heavy  I'/inter  v/heat 
producing  sections,   showed  splendid  increases,  ranging  from  8  to  12  perv^cent 
on  large  a.creage.     Pye  campaigns  showed  eq.ually  as  fine  results.. 

Hog  Production  Cam-pai,:7n:     A  caiTipaign  to  increase  the  production  of 
hogs  was  conducted  in  the  Southern  States  with  splendid  results.     On  account 
of  the  severe  drouth  and  the  lack  of  seed  in  Texas  and  Olilahoma,   there  was 
a  decrease  in  actual  production  in  these  States.     The  other  States  showed 
a -very  renarkahle  increase:  Tenr.essee,  with  an  increase  of  her  hrood  sows 
of  18  per  cent;  Georgia,  with  an  incr2ase  of  7  per  cent;  and  West  Virginia, 
with  8  per  cent,   are  noteworthy.     Alaoama  increased  12  per  cent,  Ai-kansas  15 
per  cent,  Ivlississippi  12  per  cent,  Kentuckj^  5  per  cent,   South  Carolina  6 
per  cent,   and  Maryland  8  per  cent. 

Texas  Drouth  Situation:     Owing  to  severe  drouth  in  west  Texas  ex- 
tending over  a  period  cf  practically  two  years,  a  large  section  of  that 
State  was  in  dire  distress  in  the  3um..ier  and  fall  of  1917.     Co^jnty  agents 
were  used  "by  the  DeparLment  in  emergency  plar-s  to  assist  the  people  of 
that  section.     In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Aitimal  Industry,  a 
movement  vvas  begun  in  the  s^ammer  of  1917  to  sell  good  breeding  stock 
from  west  Texas  and  transport  it  to  States  and  localities  where  there 
was  plenty  of  pasturage.     In  this  way,  practically  300,000  head  of  cattle 
were  taken  from  Texas  a:.id  sold  to  lar-.v.ers  in  Louisiana,  Arkpjisas,  Oklahom.a, 
Mississippi,   Alahan.a,   Georgia  and  hloriia.     La'cer  in  the  fall  of  1917, 
conditions  regarding  feed  for  remaining  stock  on  Texas  ranches  became  acute, 
and  the  cou'ity  agents  asoisted  the  Bj.rea--  of  Ilarkets  in  a  plan  for  locating 
supplies  of  feed  on  the  one  I- and  and  proc-jjring  the  purchase  of  the  same 
in  the  drouth  stricken  areas  ,  on  the  other,   the  res^jilt  of  which  was  the 
steadying  of  the  market  and  the  saving  of  many  cattle. 

In  addition  to  the  m.any  other  lines  of  work  conducted  by  the 
county  agents  and  Hom.e  dem.onstration  agents  in  1917,   they  assisted 
other  divisions  of  the  G-overriment ,   such  as  the  Food  Administration, 
the  Treasury  Departmxent,   the  Department  of  ^''ar,  Department  of  the  Nav:,^ 
Department  of  Justice,  Department  of  Labor;  and  they  -were  materiall^^ 
assisted  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  'the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
Food  Ad.-ninistration. 

The  extraordinary  lines  of  work  in  which  they  assisted,  beyond 
these  already  mentioned,  were  such  things  as  food  surveys,  seed  surveys, 
seed  distribution,   obtaining  of  credit  for  farmiers,   selling  of  Liberty  ' 
Bonds,   the  eradication  of  live  stock  diseases,  live  stock  disease  sur- 
veys,  insect  pest  surveys,   cam.paigns  for  the  destruction  of  insect  pests, 
the  marketing  of  farm  products,  preferential  or  priority  shipmicnts  by  rail 
of  farm  products  and  of  all  farm,  supplies,   such  as  tin  cans,   farm,  machinery, 
fertilizers,  lime,   seeds,   etc.     They  also  assisted  in  nmch  patriotic  work 
and  in  the  dissemination  of  material  given  out  by  the  'la^  Department,  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  and  the  Coirm.ittee  on  Pub;j[ic  Informiation 
regarding  the  war  and  other  m.atters  affecting  the  National  policy  ijnder 
war  conditions. 
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Much  additional  natGrial  might  "be  given  in  a  senoral  report  of 
the  situation;  "but,  as  nuch  of  the  additional  matorial  relates  to  work 
"begun  and  Ccirried  out  on  account  of  the  war  emergency,   it  is  "believed 
that  it  should  have  its  proper  place  in  the  next  annual  report. 

The  total  anount  expended  for  the  County  Agent  project  in  the 
fifteen  Southern  States  v/as  $1,444,099.75. 

In  addition  to  the  data,  already  given,   the  following  is  a  con- 
pi  ete  suramary  of  the  reports  of  county  agents  and  county  home  demonstra- 
tion agents. 


SOME  RESULTS  OF  EXTSIToIOil  "FOPJC  IIT  TI-iS  SOUTH  FOR  TTZ  YUm  1917. 
(Taken  from  the  annual  reports  of  State  Agents) 


ITU:''IBFR  OF  DS::ONSTRATIOITS,  ACREAGE,  AIID 
YIELD  OF  CERTAIN  CROPS  UI^ILER  IMPROVED  :]ETHODS 

in  1917. 

Crop  Data  Under  Demonstration  Ifethcds : 

Numher  of  demonstrations  in  cotton  41,379 

"        "  acres  in  cotton  demonstrations  ----------  -501,729 

Average  yield  per  acre  in  seed  cotton  on  demonstrations  •  -  -  -    1,032  Ihs, 
Number  of  dem.onstrations  in  corn  -  --  ------------  -  75,817 

"      "     acres  in  corn  de.:.ons  trations  -  --  --  --  --  --  -799,476 

Average  yield  per  acre  on  demonstrations  -  --  --  --  --  --  38.24  Ihs 

Numher  of  demonstrations  in  tooacco  ---  1,056 

"       "     acres  in  tobacco  demonstrations     -  --  --  --  --  -  5,009 

Av3rage  yield  per  acre  on  demonstrations  -  --  --  --  --  --    1,059  lbs. 

Nunber  of  dem:Ons  trations  in  oats  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  16,134 

"      "     acres  in  oat  dem.on  strati  6ns     -  --  --  --  --  --  -159,578 

Average  yield  per  acre  on  dem.ons  trations  -  --  --  --  --  --         32.54  bu. 

Nmber  of  demonstrations  in  wheat  -  --  -    -  --  --  --  --  -  19,741 

"  acres  in  wheat  demonstrations  -  --  -  -156,660 

Average  yield  per  acre  on  demonstrations    -  --  --  --  --  .-18  82bu. 

Number  of  dem.ons  trations  in  rye  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  -    -    8,  307 

"      "    acres  in  rye  demonstrations  -------  68,760 

N-umber  of  demonstrations  in  barley  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  -  225 

"      "     acres  in  barley  dem.ons  trations  -  --  --  --  --  --  2,490 


Hay  Foliage  and  Clover  Crops: 

Njirib.er  of  demonstrations  in.  alfalfa  -  --  --  --  --  --  -    -  6,316 

"       ^'  acres  in  alfalfa  demonstrations    -  --  --  --  --  -  44,526 

Number  of  demonstrations  in  crim.son  clov3r  -  --  --  --  --  -  5,573 

"  acres  in  crim.son  clover  demions trations  -------  37,117 
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N'um'ber  of  demonstrations  in  red  clover  -  1,531 

"      "     acres.,  in  red  clover  demonstrations  -  --  --  --  --  -  -17,392 

Nunber  of  der:ionstrations  in  'ovx  clover-------  -  -  --  --  -  563 

"      "    acres  in  b-jjr  clover  demonstrations  -  --  --  --  --  --  2,187 

Nunber  of  demonstrations  in  sweet  clover  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  1,840 

"      "     acres  in  sweet  clover  demonstrations  -  --  --  --  --  -14,058 

Total  nirnber  of  demonstrations  in  legTxminous  hay,  forage 

and  cover  crops  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -15,823 

Total  acreage  of  leguminous  hay,  forage  and  cover  crops  115,280 

F-umber  of  demonstrations  in  sudan  grass  -  --  --  --    -  --  --  -  995 

"      "     acres  in  sudan  grass  demonstrations  -----  -11,343 

Rijmber  of  demonstrations  in  timothy/  mixt-'ores    -  --  -- 

"     acres  in  tim^othy  mixture  demonstrations  -  -- 
Ntmber  of  other  hay  and  forage  crop  demonstrations  -     -  -    -  -  -  -24,963 

"      "    acres  in  other  hay  and  forage  crop  demonstrations    -  -  125,510 
Total  nixiher  of  demonstrations  in  non-1  egminous  hay,  forage, 

and  cover  crops  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  25,958 

Total  acreage  in  non-1  egim in ous  and  mixed  hay,  forage 

and  cover  crops  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  135,853 

Total  niamher  of  demonstrations  of  all  hay,   forage,  and 

cover  crops  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  41,781 

Total  acreage  of  all  hay,  forage,  and  cover  crops  -----  252,133 


S-ummer  iiegumes: 

Nmher-  of  demonstrations  in  ccvv  peas  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  -  22,099 

"      "     acres  in.  co'.v  pea  demonstrations  -  157,154 

N-umher  of  demonstrations  in  soy  beans  -  --  -  13,844 

"      "     acres  in  soy  bean  dem.ons  trations  -  --  --  --  --  --  78,397 

iNf-umher  of  demionstrations  in  velvet  ceans  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  44,785 

"  acres  in  velvet  "bean  demions  trations    -  --  --  --  --  540,448 

Number  of  demonstrations  in  peanuts  ------    --------  9,430 

"  acres  in  peanut  dem.ons  trations    -  --  --  --  --  -    -  100,505 

Total  number  of  demonstrations  in  summer  leg^omes  ----    -  90,150 

Total  acreage  in  summer  legunes  ---------    ---    -  876,484 


Potatoes: 


Number  of  demonstrations  in  Irish  potatoes  --------     ---  3,802 

*'      "    acres  in  Irish  potato  dem.ons  tractions  -  --  --  --  -    -  14,089 

Number  of  demions  trations  in  sweet  potatoes  -  --  --  --  --  -    -  5,452 

^  :        acros^iTi.  ^'i^-^^t  potato  demonstrations  -  --  --  --  -    -  11,178 

.  Total  n-'jmber  of  dem.cnstrations  in  potatoes-  -  --  --  --    -  9,254 

Total  acreage  in  potatoes  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -    -  25,267 


Orchards'. 


Number  of  demonstrations  ------    -  5,061 

Total  number  of  trees  in  demonstrations    -  --  --    -  -    -  -    -  -535,864 

Number  of  orchards,   inspected,  pruned,   sprayed,  wormed  and 

planted,  due  to  demonstration  influence  ------------  37,017 

Number  of  trees  therein  -  2,980,294 


.  .1 
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LIYS  STOCK 


:  itaber  of  Pure  Blood  :  Itab  3r  of                         aWoer  of  head 

:  aninolr;  bro-a^ht  into  •  Demonstrations                 :  cf  live  stock 

■    :  States  duo  to  Agents'  :  :  i'^-  these 

:          influence  :  :  demons  tr  at  ions 

Horses  &  Mules     :                           3,711    ■  :  (Peodin-)                  4,115:  5,28? 

Dairy  Cattle        i     •                     12,563  :  2,074:  24,271 

"           "            ;     (Grades)        18,465        '   :  —  : 

Beef  Cattle          :                         18,538  :  (Feeding)                     703:  53,889 

"            :     (Crades)        58,007    .  :  (Herds  Started)  1,840{ 

Hogs                     :                         48,931  :  (Feeding)              .    3,041:  48,855 

"                       :  :  (Herds  Started)   .   11,301:  ' 

Sheep  &  Goats      :                           4,516  :  (Feeding)                       63f  3,684 

"           "          :       (Grades)      30,815    .  (Hards  Started)  1,431: 

Poultry                r                     —        '  :  5,358:  269,840 


LIVE      STOCK  DIS^ASSS 
 A  N...D.     P.  F  3  T  S 

Farmers  have  been  induced  to  treat  for  diseases  and  pests: 

Cattle   1,380,268 

Hogs  ..-.(.Jjicluding- 742,  939  hogs  for  cholera       1,859,394 

Sheep                                              ______                          _____  23,779 

Horses  --------_____                    ___________  34, 431 

TOTAL   3,297  ,  872 

Various  kinds  of  live  stock  actuallj^  treated  by  agents: 

(including  170,381  hogs  treated  for  cholera)  ---______  390,488 
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Dipping  Vats  'built   2,256 

Silos  "built  -  --  -  -    5, 517 

Farmers  instructed  in  car  3  of  I.Ian-:^r  e  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  -"55,051 

Qioantity  "being  saved  -  -  -   (estimated)  -  -  -   (n-ons)     -  -  -  -  -6,S38,335 

Famers  induced  to  use  1  ime  -  --  --  -  -  25,068 

Quantity  so  used  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  -  -i^tons)-  -----  -233,850 

FERTILIZERS: 

N-omber  of  farmers  advised  regarding  prox:er  U3e  of  -  -  -  -  -  -156,804 

N-omber  of  deiTiOnstrations  -  --  --  --  --  --  --    -  --  --  11,484 

Quantity  used  on  demons '^rations  -----  -  (t-onsj-  -  .  -  -  -  -  53,586 

Number  of  communities  buying  cooperatively  -  --  --  -    -  --  2,508 

Value  of  fertilizers  so  ooc^ght  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  $1,351,910 

Saving  through  such  purchaoes    -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  194,789 

Number  of  farmers  home--mixing    -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  35,508 

ORGAITIZATIONS: 

Community  of  farm.ers'  clubs  organized  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  3,507 

l.'Iembership  thereof  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  -113,316 

Number  of  visits  "by  agents  to  fa-jn^s  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  -  885,966 

Number  of  miles  traveled  by  agenis     -------------  5,757,450 

Calls  on  agents  relati-'-e  to  'i^r^z  a:  cfiice  or  home    ------  765,207 

Number  of  farmers'  meetDngs  held  under  auspices  of  agents  or 

Extension  Livision  ----    -    ___    46,172 

Meetings  addressed  by  agents  ----------    -------  56,397 

Total  attendance  at  such  meBtings  (apDroximate)      ------  3,676,590 

Field  meetings  held  by  agents  -----------------  22,599 

Total  attendance  at  these  meetings  ----    ----------  203, 813 

Number  of  bulletins  or  circulars  of  U.  S.  Department  of 

Agriculture  distributed  by  co-jnty  agents  -  --  --  --  -  1,249,852 

Number  of  bulletins  or  circulars  from  State  College  or  State 

Department  of  Agric  ul  tjU'e  distributed  -  --  --  -    -  -  -  -  964,369 

Number  of  visits  to  schools  relating  to  work    -  -  38,855 

Extension  Schools  or  short  coijirses  assisted  in    -  --  --  --  -  872 

Total  attendance  at  these  sc]-ocls  -  --  --  -  --  --  --  --  --  136,317 

Number  of  boys  attending  agr icultui'al  or  other  schools  or  colleges 

as  result  of  club  work  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -  3,326 

Number  of  girls  attending  industrial  or  other  schools  as  result 

of  girls'  club  work  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -    -  2,541 

Number  of  times  agents  have  been  visited  by  specialists  fromi 

college  or  the  Department  ---------------  --  10,613 

Number  of  farm^ers  reported  by  agents  as  keeping  complete  or 

partial  cost  records  ---------------  -complete  6,038 

partial  16,031 

Number  of  fanners  selecting  seed  --    -------------  102,272 
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N-uinber  Wood  lots  improved  at  agents'  s-uggestion  -  --  --  --  --  -  1,855 

N-umber  of  farmers  influenced  to  grow  s^agar  cane  or  sorghum  for 

syrup  78,686 


FARM      AND      F  A  5  I'  f  5  T  S  A  D 
I  M  P  R  0  Y  E  M  S  IT  T  3 


NtJinber  of  "buildings  erected  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -  6.413 

N-umber  of  farm  "buildings  improved  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  8,795 

Number  of  nev/  "building  plans  furnished    -  --  --  --  --  --  --  -  3,028 

Number  of  home  water  system.s  installed  or  improved    -  --  --  --  -  1,753 

Number  of  home  lighting  systems  installed  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  3,012 

Number  of  home  gro-'onds  improved  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -11,237 

Number  of  farm  and  home  sanitary  conditions  im.proved    ------  -25.469 

N-'jmbor  cf  homes  screened  against  flies  and  mosq.uitoe3  -  -  -  -  -  -  -32,720 

Number  of  fly  traps  installed  -----------    _--  8,165 

Number  of  sanitary  privies  erected    ----------------  7,420 

Number  of  telephone  systems  installed  ---------------  1,998 

Number  of  new  pastures  established  ---------    ------  -12,135 

Number  of  old  pastures  renovated  -  --  --  --  --  -    -  --  ----  -  6,303 

acreage  --------    ---------  138, 955 

Nunber  of  acres  drained  —  by  tile  ------------    ---    28, 812 

by  ditch   615,069 

Number  of  farmers  induced  to  terrace  their  sloping  lands  -----  20,439 

acreage  -  -  -  -  -420, 322 

Number  of  farmers  induced  to  remove  st-^jmps  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  9,775 

acreage  --_  ^.  -  86,756 

Number  of  home  gardens  planted  or  improved  -----------  -315,654 

Number  of  farmers  induced  to  save  surplus  farm  products  for 

winter  use  -  -    -  -  -383,708 

Number  of  road  improving  dem.onstrations  assisted  in----  -    -  -  1,174 

Number  of  acres  in  cover  crops  ----------  -  -254,098 

Number  of  new  implements  and  tools  bought    -------    --     -  -103,803 


Approved 


